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ARE UNIVERSITY STUDENTS IRRELIGIOUS ? 


Union Solons Squabble; 
__ Unable to Budge Bubget 


Epstein Threatens Resignation on Question of Literary Society 
Budget—Tuck Stands Pat 


é By A. Parker Kent 

Gripping! Thrilling! Stupendous! Colossal! Hence inadequate 
language! Words cannot tell, tongue cannot utter what eye hath 
seen and ear hath heard this week at Council! Immortal Shake- 
speare! Mighty Marlowe! Great Scott! Oh, for thy combined 
powers to delineate the dramatic intensity, the sweeping passion, the 
sheer delirious lyricism of the budget meeting Wednesday night! 
Incomparable budget! Irresistible unbudgeable budget! Council 
refusing to vote money to the Political Science Club, Epstein threat- 
ening to resign, Collins on the verge 


SURVEY OF STUDENT RELIGION 


The Religious Beliefs of Students Compares Favorably With That of 
Non-University Religious Groups 


Several local clergymen, last Sunday, charged the University with irreligious 
teaching. As far as one may infer a specific charge from their utterances, it is 
that some professors “sneer” at Christianity. The present writers have yet to 
hear any “sneering” comments on orthodox beliefs from professors. Their 
concern, however, is with the alleged irreligion of university students as a 
result of this devastating cynicism. 

Last year a group in Psychology undertook an investigation of the religious 
beliefs of students. This present summary is intended to give a clear statement 
of the results of the investigation. 

Two groups of subjects were employed: one composed of University students 
and the other of non-university religious groups in the city. Obviously the 
comparison is prima facie prejudiced, for it employs the most highly religious 
groups in the city, as against an university group selected at random on the 
basis of academic achievement. The procedure fell into two main parts. First 
a questionaire of fifty questions was given to the subjects. This is a fairly 
objective measure of belief since it admits of the use of a standard scale in 
degrees of faith. And second, a graphical estimate of the growth and decline 


of throwing up all to retire into calm 
cloistered monasticism, McCormick 
glowering in the background, Bier- 
wagen harassed in the foreground, 
these constituted only a part of the 
great climax to what may be be de- 
“scribed as a powerful play in four 
acts. A veritable Italian opera run 
mad married to a Gilbert and Sullivan 
extravaganza. 


Let us set down in brief the story: 

Act I. The scene was laid in the 
gallery overlooking the gymnasium of 
St. Joe’s. Council sat at supper and 
everyone was there, for an important 
session was at hand. The menu con- 
sisted of roast beef, potato, gravy, peas, 
baked apple with whipped cream and 
coffee. Mr. Bierwagen said Grace for 
the benefit of the publicity depart- 
ment, and then everyone fell to. Miss 
Cogswell ate with all the dainty re- 
straint of Chaucer’s prioress, letting 
not a morsel fall. Mr. Borgal, who 
had just come ravening from the rugby 


field, finished well ahead of the others, . 


and surreptitiously devoured the beef- 
steak which had been decorating his 
right eye. Others who tucked away 
a good meal were Jack Tuck and Miss 
Swallow. On the whole, Council can 
be said to eat pretty much the same 
as ordinary mortals. Mr. Casper only 
toyed with his food, for the week was 
drawing on, and as yet there was no 
bid to the Wauneita. 

Act II. Council was now adjournel 
to the library to deal with incidental 
business. Miss K. Chapman, first 
Nurse’s representative to Council, was 
introduced by Mr. Bierwagen in a few 
well chosen words. Miss Chapman pre- 
sented a reassuring message from the 
nurses, who are apparently still hap- 
pily oblivious to their exploitation by 
the Students’ Union. . 

The date for the annual Students’ 
Union fall meeting was set for Novem- 
ber 15th. The first sombre note of 
the evening crept in when Mr. Bier- 
wagen spoke in moving accents of Mr. 
McCormick’s withdrawal from Council 
as law representative, due to pressure 
of work in the publicity department, 
of which he is head. As the simple 
obsequies were performed, audible sobs 
could be heard coming from the 
ladies’ section, whose grief was effec- 
tively assuaged by a warm smile from 
Richard Burns, who is taking up Mac’s 
noble work. 

Dissemination of copies of the 
amendments to the Union Constitution 
was announced by the secretary. The 
. Army and Navy are offering a new hat 
to the student who reads one. This 
was felt to be a therapeutically appro- 
priate presentation. 

Mr. Wilson said while in Saskatoon 
last week he had been struck by the 
eagerness of the students there to play 
hockey with the local lads this winter. 
Mr. Wilson profoundly remarked that 
if our rugby team loses to the Meral- 
omas, and if U.B.C. won’t accept our 
challenge, Nov. 10th will be open for a 
game here, and if we’d guarantee Sask- 
atchewan $250 they’d send their team 
here if we’d give them as well a cut 
in the gate. Mr. Burns said “Quite” at 
this point, and was applauded for this 
terse but illuminating maiden effort. 
Hence Saskatchewan is to be granted 
50 per cent. of the gate, if, being under- 
stood. 

Refunds of year book fees were next 
considered. Council was in favor of 
shortening the period for getting back 
the three dollars, ostensibly to cut 
down the work of the office, but in 


PHARMACY CLUB 
FORMS EXECUTIVE 


With R. Maybank as chairman, the 
Pharmacy Club formed an executive 
on Oct. 22. 

Mr. A. W. Matthews was installed as 
Honorary President, Mr. W. Goldberg 
as Honorary Vice-President. 

Elections returned the following as 
members of the executive: President, 
Ralph Maybank; vice-president, H. 
“Duke” Ferguson; sec.-treas., Edward 
Neilson; Fresh-Soph rep., Marie Dixon; 
Junior and Senior rep., George Humes- 
ton; athletics rep., R. Holmes; Press 
rep., Jerry Kluck. 

Club members are assured that the 
annual dance, various dinners, and ad- 
dresses by outstanding men of the 
profession are scheduled for dates in 
the near future. 

A membership of at least forty-seven 
is anticipated by the executive. Phar- 
macy students are invited to join soon 
in order to promote the activities of 
the club. 

Regular meetings will be held on 


reality to cut down the number of 
three dollars given back. The Presi- 
dent, who remembered his Phil 2, said 
that people who get back the money 
flaunt it in front of others and in- 
fluence many of the weaker brethren 
to go and do likewise. A two-day 
period this year will solve this prob- 
lem, giving ample time to rugged in- 
dividualists who are starving in attics 
to get back the money. Tuck said 
there would be a reaction to this de- 
cision. Bierwagen said if reaction 
would cure inaction it was eminently 
desirable. 

Arthur said that the disciplinary 
question is steadily becoming more 
acute, one campus club having fallen 
from grace already this year. While 
he did not point the finger of scorn, 
he viewed with alarm. St. Joe’s will 
permit no Bachanalian revels to take 
place in its auditorium just because it 
happens to be across the road from 
the campus, warned Mr. Bierwagen. 
His statement lost something in force 


by reason of strange unearthy sounds |° 


coming from under the library. These 
were found, however, to be merely the 
results of sincere efforts on the part 
of the new Varsity orchestra to estab- 
lish some sort of resemblance to musi- 
cianly esprit de chorus. 

Act III. Council now took up its 
budget deliberations. in Room 102, 
where a blackboard had been covered 
with abstruse sums whose answers 
were quoted in astronomical figures. 
Mr. Tuck swallowed convulsively and 
waded in. He said that there was a 
discrepancy somewhere, for proposed 
expenditure seemed to exceed real in- 
come by several millions of dollars. 
Collins wore a hunted look. Council 
besought the press not to reveal to 
the public the horrible truth; and press 
promised, but his fingers were crossed 
rather than his palm. 

Mr. Tuck revealed the fact that there 
is about $6,600 to spend, and $6,500 ask- 
ed for, this being several hundred 
dollars more than asked for any other 
year. Mr. Epstein felt that Mr. Tuck 
was too cautious to suit him, too much 

(Continued on Page Four) 


CKUA BROADCASTS 
STUDENT DEBATE 


Pros and Cons of Armament 
Manufacture Discussed 


The first of a series of student de- 
bates took place on Monday, Oct. 22, 
at 8 o’clock, and was broadcast from 
the CKUA studio over the Foothills 
Network. A question which is eminent 
in world affairs today was chosen for 
the opening discussion: “Resolved that 
Armament Manufacturers are chiefly 
responsible for Wars.” The speakers 
for the affirmative were Mr. Trevor 
Davies and Miss Marjorie Montgomery. 
The negative was defended by Mr. Matt 
Davis and Mr. Harper Prowse. : 

In the opening speech of the affirm- 
ative side, Mr. Davies clearly outlined 
the great evil to humanity which war 
arms are rendering in this present 
crisis. Newspapers (a large number of 
which are run by munition manufac- 
turers) and anti-war pictures provoke 
a spirit of national patriotism and un- 
rest. He pointed out that in this 
present era our governments have no 
control over the manufacturing of ar- 
maments, and that dividends to the 
munition manufacturer seems to mean 
more than peace to the world. 

Mr. Davis, leader of the negative 
side, indicated that for thousands of 
years, before the invention of war 
arms, wars had been going on con- 
tinuously. He mentioned three factors 
causing wars: Firstly, Patriotism, a 
feeling of love for one’s country great 
enough to make one fight for it. 
Secondly, Antagonism, an air of con- 
tempt with which we view our neigh- 
boring nations, which leads ultimately 
to fear, and thus the necessity for war 
arms to allay this fear. 

Miss Montgomery, second speaker of 
the affirmative, enlarged on Mr. Davies’ 
last point, that of the influence which 
munition manufacturers exercise in 
present day world problems and world 
conferences, and always uppermost 
seems to be that thought of self rather 
than of world peace. Furthermore, re- 
cent events only tend to show a 
gradual nearing to: another war insti- 
gated by munition manufacturers. 


the third Monday of each month at 
4:30. For corroboration of this date 
and notices of special meetings, watch 
the bulletin board. 


of the religious beliefs of the individual. 


This estimate is based on the subjects’ 


Bacchus Branded By Budding 
Speakers Speaking Speeches 


Pembina “the Bane of Every Red-blooded Youth,’ Announces 
M. Shortliffe 


FIRST OPEN FORUM 


On Thursday, Oct. 25, at eight o’clock, the first Open Forum de- 
bate was held in Convocation Hall. At that precise hour, President 
of Debating Mark McClung was peering anxiously around the Arts 
rotunda wondering audibly whether or not the slight dribble of en- 
thusiasts for liberty might not be more easily accommodated in the 
Common Room. However, a bus arrived or something, and the 
audience ventured gingerly into into the icy vastnesses of Convo- 


cation. A slight confusion had apparently arisen in the minds of over- 
town dailies and a few members of the 


own memories and is, by its nature, more subjective. 


I—THE QUESTIONAIRE. 


The questions were drawn up under seven headings: 
1. God and the Divinity of Christ. 5. Prayer. 
2. Immortality. 6. Religious Tolerance. 
3. God’s Powers. 7. Church and Dogma. 
4. Grace and Predestination. 

Below is reprinted a portion of the actual questionaire: 

In all 485 papers were returned out of the 750 distributed. Of these, 339 
were students and 146 non-students. Within the University the questionaire 
was distributed as uniformly as possible as to sex, religious denomination, 
faculty, and the year at University. 

In order to analyze the degree of belief mathematically, standards had to 
be set up for each religious denomination studied. For this purpose clergymen 
of each sect answered the questionaire, not as they themselves necessarily be- 
lieved, but according to what their church was supposed to teach. 


Number of Clergymen 
Sect. Answering. 

United Church 

Anglican a 
Roman Catholic 11 
Hebrew 1 
Baptist 3 
Presbyterian. 4 
Lutheran 2 


By adding the number of questions to which the clergymen in a given sect 
gave consistent answers, a fairly objective measure of theoretically perfect 
belief for that sect was obtained. Thus the five Anglican clergymen gave con- 
sistent answers to 45 out of the 50 questions, and 45 became the perfect score 
of the Anglicans. Each paper was checked against the norm for that sect, 
one point being given for each answer in agreement. The point score was 
then made into a percentage score for tabulation. Hereafter, whenever a score 
is referred to, the percentage score is meant. 

Example: Anglican Norm—45. 
Subject’s Score—27. 
Subject’s % Score=27/45 x 100%—60%. 

This subject thus made a score of 60 on the questionaire. A Roman Catholic 
may have answered several questions very differently from the Anglican 
subject under discussion and still scored 60 also. In other words he, the 
Roman Catholic, would have answered 60% of his questions in conformity to 
what his church taught. The answers of the various clergymen were by no 
means consistent, even within the same sect. Nevertheless, they did show a 
high degree of unanimity as to what the essential beliefs of Christianity are. 
The differences found even between the clergy of opposit sects were usually 
of such a technical nature that we assumed the subject’s religious attitude would 
be unaffected by them. 

The interesting question to be answered is: “Do non-students in religious 
groups show greater adherence to their church’s teachings than students of the 
same religious denomination?” Here are the results: 


Student Average Non-student Average 


Scores. Scores. 
(No. of Subjects (No. of Subjects in 
Sect. in brackets) brackets) 
United *Churche se. eee 26 (115) 61.07 (27) 
Anglican 34.5 (60) 54.25 (24) 
Romans Catholicy 235. Soa 16 (16) 67 (11) 
Baptist 54.5 (8) 68.25 (27) 
Presbyterian 48.15 (34) 62.5 = “(51) 
Protestant 45.75 (88) 62.7 (9) 


To the question, then, we may answer that non-students in religious groups 
do tend to adhere more closely to the norm of their sect than do the students. 
But several qualifications are necessary. 

(1) The non-student group was highly selective as to religious influence; the 

students were a representative group based only on academic standing. 

(2) The statistical results are somewhat invalidated on both sides because of 

the relatively small representation of the non-students. This error of 
fetus could easily be remedied were the investigation to be re- 
peated. 

There is a third fact not revealed in the above table that is also relevant. 
Student scores tended to fall into two groups, the lower ranging from 30 to 40, 
the higher from 60 to 80. We shall call this two-fold grouping “bimodal dis- 
tribution of scores.” Outside subjects did not show this trend at all. What 
can we infer from this as to the influence of University on religious belief? 
Only that the stimulation to student thinking either strengthens or weakens 
his belief; that, indifference and continued doubt are rejected—students either 
tend to strengthened belief or to increased scepticism. 


Il—HOME AND RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE. 


The subjects were asked to mark on their questionaire the degree of religious 
training received in the home. The first degree was the very religious home 
in which are found regular church attendance, family prayer, Bible study and 
enthusiasm for the social life of the church. The second degree is the home 
where church attendance is fairly regular and where interest in the social 
affairs is sustained, but where signs of family devotion are lacking. The third 
degree home shows occasional church attendance, coupled with no interest in 
social affairs—the level of indifference. And the fourth is the home of overt 
hostility to religion. 
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general public had risked their moral 
principles to hear the students vilify 
the clergy. The Journal even sent a 
reporter. Unfortunately the resolu- 
tion had little or nothing to do with 
what is euphoniously described as “the 
recent controversy.” It read thus: “Re- 
solved that this House deplores the in- 
creasing tendency of the University 
authorities to invade the personal liber- 
ties of the students. Glen Shortliffe and 
Parker Kent were the speakers for the 
affirmative, Charles Perkins and Ken 
Madsen led the opposition, and the 
aforementioned McClung was in the 
chair. 

. Only, however, eventually. For a 
long time he sat on the dais, whilst 
the growing audience waited for Mr. 
Shortliffe. Enter Shortliffe. Exit Mc- 
Clung. General consternation. Re-enter 
MclLung, dramatic in the robes of office 
(courtesy of Harry Lister). General 
applause. He then took the chair. The 
House was called to order and the 
usual remarks were heard from the 
speakers with regard to open forums in 
general and the place of Freshmen 
therein in particular. Interruptions 
were declared in order. The resolution 
was read as quoted, and the Speaker 
called on Mr. Shortliffe to open the 
case for the Government. 

Mr. Shortliffe traced the growth of 
restrictions upon undergraduate liberty 
from the abolition of the bacchanalian 
orgies of Med Night to the recent ban 
upon the use of liquor by students. 
Such restrictions, he said, should be re- 
sented, not because they were person- 
ally irksome, but because they consti- 
tuted an interference with academic 
liberty. The function of a university 
was not the moral reform or social im- 
provement of its members, but the 
pursuit of knowledge and truth. As 
citizens of the state the students were 
subject to its laws and conventions and 
liable to punishment if they disregard- 
ed these laws and conventions. The 
University had no right to make rules 
over-riding the laws of the state. It 
was usurping the authority of parents 
and government. Under the dictation 


NOTED SOPRANO 
COMING TO EMPIRE 


Bernice Claire to Play Here Next 
Week 


Bernice Claire, who fulfills an en- 
gagement at the Empire Theatre on 
Wednesday, the 31st of October, under 
the auspices of the Edmonton Rotary 
Club, has the reputation of being a 
dynamo of energy—when she isn’t sing- 
ing or making pictures, she is either 
filling radio engagements or making 
records, or studying new repertoire. 

Miss Claire is the young California 
soprano who, a few years ago, follow- 
ing her success in the leading role of 
“The Desert Song,” created a furore as 
the singing star of several screen suc- 
cesses. 

At her coming concert here on Wed- 
nesday, the 31st, Miss Claire will in- 
clude in response to numerous requests 
one group of favorite songs in costume, 
from three of her great successes— 
“Mile. Modiste,” “The Desert Song” and 
“The Chocolate Soldier.” Speaking of 
the New York revival of “The Choco- 
late Soldier” at the St. James Theatre 
inMay, 1934, the critic of the New York 
Post comments on Miss Claire’s per- 
formance by saying: “For once the 
screen have given something worth- 
while to the stage instead of the other 
way round. When Miss Claire started 
upan the familiar ‘My Hero’ last night 
early in Act I, the audience settled 
down, hopeful but a little skeptical as 
well, to see what she would do with it. 
She did plenty. Though small, the lady 
has a voice, and what’s more, she 
knows how to use it. The applause, as 
they used to say down in the old 
Academy of Music back in ’86, was 
deafening.” 

The story of Bernice Claire’s rise to 
fame is a story of hard work and the 
faculty of grasping opportunity. She 
likes roles in which there is dramatic 
interest—that is one of the reasons she 
prefers Anuita in the “Song of the 
Flame” to her other film roles. “It 
permits characterization,” she explains, 
“and is not so anaemically girlish as are 
so many screen prts.” 


of a frequently ignorant and misin- 
formed public opinion, the University 
was interfering in non-academic 
spheres. In short, its concern shouold 
be with the intellectual attainment of 
students rather than with their private 
lives. Shortliffe then devoted the rest 
of his time, and some of the next 
speaker’s, to an analysis of the various 
restrictions placed upon students by 
University authorities. 


Mr. Madsen was the first speaker for 
the opposition, and caused a mild sen- 
sation by accusing Mr. Shortliffe, whose 
politics are notoriously pink, of being a 
Young Liberal. Mr. Madsen is of 
course a Freshman, and much may be 
forgiven. Some of his more naive re- 
marks were greeted with hilarious 
cheers, but he was usually as close to 
the point as anyone else. He accused 
theGovernment of defining liberty in a 
negative sense as mere freedom from 
restraint. He defined it as something 
which allows the individual to develop 
under good conditions. The University 
authorities restricted certain petty 
licenses for the ultimate good of the 
many. Law was a safeguard of liberty. 
The restrictions on liquor were de- 
signed primarily to allow the students 
to study and to wander freely about 
the campus without being knocked. 
down. He made a plea for altruism on 
the part of temperate students, who 
should submit to restrictions to protect 
from themselves the few who used to 
abuse the lack of restriction. 


Mr. Kent, supporting the Govern- 
ment, made little rebuttal, claiming 
that the previous speech had not pro- 
vided’ any cannon fodder. He then 
favored the House with a short dis- 
sertation on hours, decent and indecent. 
He reiterated the necessity for inde- 
pendent thought in the University, and 
its duty to provide leadership. Auth- 
oritarian regulation was not, said Par- 
ker with inimitable pedantry, condu- 
cive to the production of an emanci- 
patory generation. 

Mr. Perkins, second speaker for the 
Opposition, suggested, with ample ges- 
ture, that the University faced a serious 
problem in that it was held respon- 
sible by public opinion for the actions 
of students, and that its very existence 
was dependent upon that public 
opinion. Therefore, for the general 
welfare of the University the students 
must submit themselves to whatever 
rules the governing body may in its 
wisdom make. Perkins then obliged 
Kent by reading a piece of the affirm- 
ative brief, which in its complete irre- 
levance might well have been used by 
either party. 

All speakers having considerably ex- 


(Continued on Page Four) 


KERR CUP CROSS 
COUNTRY RACE SAT 


Six Likely Starts in This Popular 
Event 


On Saturday, Oct. 27, the annual 
five-mile cross country race for the 
Dean Kerr Cup will be held, starting 
from the Varsity grid at 3 pm. The 
runners will follow a course behind 
the residences to Saskatchewan Drive 
and then west and south along this 
road and finally back to the grid for 
the finish. This cross-country race has 
proved a very popular event since its 
inception in 1931, and with a large 
number of distance men in attendance 
this year, it promises to be a good test. 
Among the starters this Saturday are 
Leo Kunelius and Frank Peters of this 
year’s intervarsity track team, also Alex 
Piercey, winner last year, and Otis 
Staples, winner in 1932. Besides these 
men there will be Nathan Safran and 
Dick Dawson. Let’s turn out to the 
rugby game Saturday afternoon and see 
the start and finish of this race. 


I SAW THIS WEEK 


Ev Borgal, Jack Thompson, Guy Mor- 
ton and Bill Scott at Sunday’s stu- 
dent service seeking spiritual solace 
and proffering thanks for Saturday’s 
game. 

Asst. Provost J. T. Jones deploring the 


time-honored residence tradition of 
pouring tea in a continuous stream. 


FLASH! 


FLASH! 


University of B.C. reversed their decision, and they now offer to 
play the Golden Bears on November 5th. 
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THE ALLIED (?) CLERICAL ATTACK 

The recent utterances of the clergy of the City of 
Edmonton as reported in the Edmonton Journal have 
all the appearance of a concerted attack on the integrity 
of the teaching staff of the University in the matter 
of respect for the religious faith of its students. The 
subsequent disclaimer issued by the Rev. H. A. Macleod, 
however, shows that he had no intention at all of 
attacking the University, and that he was unaware that 
he was to be made to appear as part of a clerical 
chorus. There is reason to think that he was not 
alone in this respect. The Gateway would be interested 
to know who arranged the reporting, and who arranged 
the orchestration of the various utterances into such a 
Hullabaloo Chorus. That, however, is likely to remain 
a dark secret in the accommodating bosom of the 
editor of the Journal. 

As to the charges themselves, there is only one thing 
The Gateway has to say. Either Bishop Burgett and 
those of the clergy who adhere to him must accept the 
assurances of Dr. Wallace, and say so outright, and 
desist from hole-and-corner mutterings that can only 
breed suspicion and distrust, or they must bring out 
the charges and their evidence. And on the matter of 
evidence, the general body of student opinion must 
surely be consulted, as well as the tell-tale variety in 
which the clergy seem to place so much confidence. 

Meantime, let the clergy note that though their own 
consciences may be clear on the matter of malice, they 
have put an instrument into the hands of those who 
may be willing to be malicious, to the hurt of goodwill 
and right thinking in our community—an unpleasant 
position for a ministry that seeks to commend its 
standards to intelligent youth. 


Further, A Bit of History 

The University used to have a Sunday Service dur- 
ing the college term, founded by Dr. Tory on the 
principle that the University should have some symbol 
to mark its general sympathy with the Christian prin- 
ciples of our community. The only objection ever raised 
to that service was raised by the clergy of the city, who 
claimed that it was competition with the churches. Dr. 
Tory, however, declined to discontinue it. It was ulti- 
mately discontinued, only when there was a United 
Church proposal to provide a church close to the 
campus, and the existence of the University service was 
tending to discourage that proposal. That was about 
five years ago. The expected United Church has not 
yet arrived, but the clergy go on pointing critical fingers 
at a godless University. 

The Roman Catholic Church has its St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, and in the very sermon which the Journal, doubt- 
less somewhat to the Archbishop’s surprise, quoted as an 
attack on the University, His Grace expressed the warm 
confidence of the Catholic Church in the position as 
regards its students on the campus. 

The Anglican forces have not yet arrived; at the 
latest report, their nearest outpost was still a mile 
and a half away, exactly where it was twenty-five years 
ago. The seven-acre plot still awaits St. Aidan’s College 
on the campus, exactly as it did twenty-five years ago. 
The Gateway trusts that Bishop Burgett will live to see 
St. Aidan’s established, and to speak of it as warmly as 
the Archbishop speaks of St. Joseph’s. Then we shall 
have no more need for the absent treatment of Anglican 
religious interests on the campus, which will be better 
than the present arrangement, The Gateway ventures to 
think. 

And a Word On Ramshackle Thinking 

Dr. Osborn complains of the ramshackle and rickety 

thinking of universities, and The Gateway agrees that it 
might well look like that by the time a second hand 
version of it reaches Dr. Osborn. But there is a lot of 
ramshackle and rickety thinking to be heard at first 
hand from the pulpits. The student enters an Anglican 
.Church, and gets a sermon on British Israel, which ap- 
pears to be Article XL now. In another church he learns 
that he can scarcely be a Christian unless he is a pro- 
hibitionist; in yet another, pacifist; in yet another, it is 
Sccialist or C.C.F.. And in still another, he cannot be a 
really good Christian unless he is an Oxford Grouper. 

Dr. Osborn tells us not to trust our professors in 
what they may say about the Bible, but to be sure to 
go to him for guidance. But he is (or is not) a funda- 
mentalist, and his clerical colleague who is not (or is) 
a fundamentalist, at once warns us not to go to Dr. 
Osborn, for he is wrong too. 

In one city church last Sunday, a student curious 
about religion would have got an earful of gasoline from 
a Government car. Even the poor godless Gateway can 
make as good a guess as that as to the essence of 
spiritual Christianity, and is there any wonder that the 
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Due to our continually increasing p(h)an mail, we wish 
to call your attention to the fact that we are only guilty 
of inflicting the Friday Casserole on our kind(?) readers. 

* * * 


It’s a lucky thing that Jimmy is a personal friend of 
“Smick” of Co-ed Columns. We were having a hard 
time to get the column filled until this was handed in: 


The Ballad of Ike McGluck 
(With apologies to Robert Service) 
This is the ballad of Ike McGluck, 
Down where the Trade Winds blow, 
His prowess great, and his love for Kate, 
In the land where the cantaloupes grow. 


Now Ike was the sort of a jolly good sport, 
Whose conquests no one could decry, 

But he sure met his fate, when he courted sweet Kate, 
She of the languorous eye. 


In that fair land of plenty, when Ike was but twenty, 
A lad that was husky and spry, 

The frails began fasting (slim looks are more lasting), 
And started to give Ike the eye. 


So Ike’s power grew, and before long he knew, 
He had lots of that well-known appeal, 

So the smiles that he got, he heeded them not, 
The advances he ground under heel. 


Now one day there came, from a land known to fame 
For its beauties (of form and of view). 

A maiden called Kate, who sad to relate, 
Had one fault, that her lovers did rue. 


Down by the side of the bleak surging tide, 
This damosel spotted our Ike, 

All alone on the sand, with a uke in his hand, 
Thought she, “There’s a man I could like!” 


So she cast down her eyes, in languorous wise, 
And ambled right over to quell, 

With a low sideways glance, she put Ike in a trance, 
Thus Ike, for the first time, fell. 


Now great was the wonder, for Ike could not slumber, 
But lay awake nights, or else, doze, 

For he wanted fair Kate for his own blushing mate, 
Till at last he resolved to propose. 


If the moon coould but tell, he would say, “By the swell 
Of the hissing and booming blue tide, 

Sat Ike and the lass, on a tuft of new grass, 
While night-birds their eery songs cried.” 


Said Ike to fair Kate, “How long must I wait, 
Can’t you see I’m on needles and pins?” 
Fair Kate sighed aloud, then softly avowed, 

“I can’t leave my Hubby and twins.” 

—SMICK. 
* * * 

The car and couple were skirting the edge of a slough 
when Margy asked, “Whose little lovey duck is ’00?” 

Distracted, Bill released the wheel and let the car dive 
into the muck. Wiping the slime from his face he re- 
plied, “Ooze.” 

* * * 

We have such a sweet little friend on this campus, 
who oozes the freshness and simplicity which, they say, 
is so refreshing in this day and age. 

We said to her, “Did you ever read ‘Of Human Bond- 
age’,” and she said, right away quick, “No, I’ve never 
taken any economics courses.” 

Figure it out for yourself—U.B.C. 

* * a 

Doug. Wallace—Gee I’m in an awful hole. 

Hee. McFadyen—What’s the matter? 

Doug.—I’ve spelt professor with two “f’s” and I don’t 
know which one to cross out.” 


perplexed student plays the only card left to him—begins 
to think for himself and go quietly on his own way? 
Or that he is learning to look to the schools and universi- 
ties for the pilgrim staff for his hand, the scrip for his 
wallet, and for the kindly blessing that speeds him on 
his way? 

Ed. Note: In so far as the clerical reference to the 
Powlett case is concerned, we do not feel we should reply 
at present. The case has not yet been settled by the 
Supreme Court of Canada, and it has been a principle 
of British peoples to allow the courts to make their 
decision before discussing the case publicly. 


MOUNT ROYAL COLLEGE 

The decision of the students of Mount Royal College 
to adopt The Gateway as their undergraduate news- 
paper will bring this college in much closer touch with 
the University. Mount Royal was affiliated with the 
University of Alberta as a junior college in May, 1931, 
and is the only junior college in the province to be so 
affiliated. 

We hope that The Gateway will not only interest 
them, but will serve as their outlet for literary expres- 
sion and their student opinion. Our columns are open 
to them on the same footing as to the students of the 
University; we expect them to enter our competitions and 
to consider The Gateway as their paper. 

The Gateway extends the most cordial welcome to our 
most recent subscribers, the students at Mount Royal 
College. 
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“THESE TWENTY-FIVE YEARS” 

A symposium comprising the four commemoration lectures delivered to celebrate the } 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the University of Alberta. 4 

The four lectures are by Prof. W. H. Alexander, Prof. E. K. Broadus, Prof. F. J. Lewis, Prof. John Mac- ; 
Eachran, with a foreword by President R. C. Wallace. , 
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UNION PRESIDENT’S 
REPLY TO CLERICAL 
CRITICISM 


Oct. 23, 1934. 
Editor, The Gateway. 


University of Alberta. 


Dear Sir,—It has long been a matter 
of bitter regret to the students of this 
institution that the University of Al- 
berta should be subjected with such 
frequency by persons often the least 
competent to judge, to a storm of pub- 
lic abuse and ridicule which is as 
meaningless. as it is unfair. As mem- 
bers of an institution which is dedi- 
cated to the search after “whatsoever 
things are true,” we should all welcome 
honest criticism, but the least that we 
may ask is that such criticism be con- 
structive and that it be based upon 
facts which are fairly and irrefutably 
established. Mere carping censure un- 
supported by sound evidence are as 
gall and wormwood to the minds of 
those who are proudly conscious of the 
lofty ideals, the fine traditions and the 
many commendable achievements of a 
young and progressive University such 
as ours. Those ideals, traditions, and 
achievements receive all too little pub- 
lic recognition, while our faults whe- 
ther real or imaginary, whether trifl- 
ing or large, are pounced upon with 
avidity and all too often magnified be- 
yond all true proportion to reality. 

We have been condemned in turn as 
extravagant wastrels of private means 
and public monies; as perpetrators of 
silly and dangerous horse-play; as aim- 
less derelicts on the sea of life; as 
pampered and somewhat light-headed 
devotees of Bacchus; as helpless re- 
positories of barren and impractical 
knowledge; and in general, as indi- 
viduals unprepared and indisposed to 
meet: the sterner realities of life. All 
this we might bear with an indulgent 
smile, but when, as appears to be the 
case, we are about to be accused of 
fostering a sort of Society of Militant 
Godless, it is perhaps time that we 
should speak in our own defence. 

I feel it my duty, as President of the 
Students’ Union, to make some com- 
ment upon the unexpected and as- 
tounding criticism which has recently 
been directed toward us, and more 
especially toward our lecturers by the 
clergy of Edmonton. It may be pre- 
sumption that I should undertake to 
answer a charge levelled in the main 
against our professors, but in view of 
the fact that we students are allegedly 
the victims of the erring ways of our 
superiors, it might be well that we 
express our own attitude in the matter. 
As to the main question, whether or no 
a majority of the students of this Uni- 
versity are forsaking religion and the 
God of their fathers, I should prefer 
to leave that to other persons who have 
made a more exact study of the mat- 
ter, and whose findings are published 
elsewhere in this issue. I desire only 
to treat the subject from a general and 
practical point of view and to express 
certain private opinions which I be- 
lieve to be honest and fair, and which 
I have developed in consequence of 
four years’ residence and observation 
on the campus of the University of 
Alberta. 

May I state first of all my consider- 
ed opinion that real atheism is a very 
rare phenomenon among us. True, 
most students upon arrival here, es- 
pecially those who undertake the study 
of the sciences, experience a severe un- 
settling of their preconceived ideas of 
religion and of the church, especially 
if those ideas be of a fundamentalist 
nature. Such result is the inevitable 
consequence of mental broadening, of 
the acquisition of new and startling 
ideas, and of the overwhelming impact 
of a host of new discoveries and facts 
all of which must be assimilated and 
fitted into a somewhat narrow and 
inelastic background of thought. This 
stage of mental growth is, however, 
transitory. There follows with equal 
inevitability sooner or later the stage 
in which the individual, having accus- 
tomed himself to the new idea and 
new thought processes, begins to evolve 
a philosophy of life which is peculiar 
to himself and to his own personal 
needs. Surely the University cannot 
be condemned for assisting the stu- 
dent to arrive at this stage, for it is 
the very essence of university training 
that it should cultivate in the indi- 
vidual a desire and an ability to think 
for himself and to discover “whatso- 
ever things are true.” Were it other- 
wise, the University would have failed 
in its purpose. 

The growth of knowledge, the ab- 
sorption and digestion of new ideas, 
must inevitably be accompanied by 
mental growing-pains and perplexities, 
but I see nothing monstrous or un- 
natural in that. One gentleman of the 
cloth is reported to have somewhat 
naively stated that “There is one class 
of people who never experienced diffi- 
culty in interpreting the Bible.” To 
my mind, the individual who can in- 
terpret and reconcile religion or the 
Bible with such facility to the complex 
conditions of modern life must be either 
a genius or an imbecile, and in my 
experience most university students are 
neither. 

May I state further, sir, that I have 
yet to hear a professor on this cam- 
pus “attempt to shake the faith of 
young university students in the teach- 
ings of Christianity,” or “actually de- 
ride and sneer at Christianity.” Allega- 
tions of such conduct are obviously 
based upon the flimsiest of evidence 
which in any court of law would be 
rejected as hearsay pure and unadul- 
terated. I am prepared to admit that 
there may be and are criticisms levelled 
by students, and possibly by profes- 
sors, against church and ¢lergy. But 
what of that? Is the church and are 
the clergy so eminently sacred that 
they may not be criticized for obvious 
faults? I fail to see anything more 
sacrosant in church and clergy than in 
government and government official- 
dom. Both are man-made institutions, 
and both in a liberal community ought 
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to be amenable to fair criticism. Have 
we been guilty on this campus of at- 
tacking Christianity? Possibly so; but 
we are not the first to censure the 
workings of a so-called Christianity as 
it exists today. Modern Christianity 
may invite censure, but when it is said 
that professors and students deride the 
Master and His teachings, I say em- 
phatically “No!” 

It is asserted that students “even 
worship anyone who has reached the 
position of lecturer in the University,” 
that “they accept what they are told 
by these teachers usually, without 
question.” Most of us who are frank 
will admit that the number of our idols 
among the faculty is somewhat limited 
and that we find little satisfaction in 
accepting without question even what 
these may tell us. Nor is it desired, if 
I may make sufficiently bold to say so, 
even by the professors, that we should 
accept their teachings “without ques- 
tion.” All that they ask is that we 
think as intelligently as possible about 
whatever they may have to say, and 
that we reach our own fair conclusions. 

We have heard from another clergy- 
man that our professors are “not ex- 
perts in either the new or old testa- 
ments.’ That is obvious. What is 
more important, is that they are ex- 
perts in the art of clear and intelligent 
thinking regardless of the field toward 
which such thinking may be directed. 
Can the same be said at all time of 
our clergy? 

The primary purpose of our faculty 
is to stimulate habits of thought in all 
students, and to that purpose they 
seem to adhere fairly well. There has 
been surprisingly little “ramshackle or 
rickety thinking’ among them, and 
they are certainly doing everything 
possible to prevent such a result in 
their students. There has never been 
any attempt made to my knowledge to 
fetter students with imposed ideas or 
to “shake their faith’ in their own 
religious beliefs. On the contrary, the 
attitude of our faculty stands out in 
pleasant relief to that of the divine 
who believes it “better for children to 
have no university education at all than 
to have their faith tarnished or dim- 
inished.” This belief seems to me to 
be mediaevalism rampant—the very 
antithesis of free thought. Surely there 
must be something inherently weak in 
an institution of any sort which cannot 
endure the test of free thought and 
speech, and which rather than run the 
risk of losing a few adherents would 
prefer to shackle forever the minds of 
young men and women by imposing 
upon them the restraints of ignorance 
and dogmatic creed. “Let truth and 
falsehood grapple,” said Milton. The 
institution which is based upon truth 
can have nothing to fear from such 
an encounter. 


If the church wishes to pass judg- 


ment upon our schools and universi- 

ties, it must stand prepared in the 

same spirit to meet criticism directed 

against itself. “Judge not, that ye be 

not judged,” is the warning which the ~ 
church ought to heed. Might it not be 

said in all fairness, that if the church 

is losing ground among educated young 

people that the fault is at least in part 

to be laid at its own door? Is it not 
possible that the church has lost the 

vitality and usefulness so necessary to 

attract the interest and support of 

students who are trained to the ways 

of free thinking? Is it not patent that 

many of our clergy have lost sight of 

the simple teachings and principles of 

Jesus to become lost in a wilderness 

of creed and sectarianism as uinterest- 

ing as it is barren? 

Those who would condemn university 
students and professors as irreligious 
have obviously forgotten the distinction 
between religion and the church. Re- 
ligion, after all, is nothing more than 
a relationship between the individual 
and the Supreme Being, whereas the 
church is merely an organization for 
the propagation and dispensation of a 
particular creed. Stereotyped notions 
of religion as preached from the pulpits 
today are repugnant to that freedom of 
thought which is the assence’ of uni- 
versity life. The average student, in 
common with the general run of man- 
kind, is by nature inherently religious, 
but his religion takes on the form of a~ 
personal philosophy of life and uni- 
versal relationships which is eminently 
more satisfying than a mere deference 
and lip loyalty to outworn creed and 
ritual. The church as an institution 
has overemphasized organization to 
such an extent that like the highly 
organized Roman state under diocletian, 
it threatens to succumb to its own 
weight. To a large degree it has be- 
come a shell in which the true spirit 
which once animated it lies dead or 
dormant, and it is lacking very de- 
finitely in challenge to the younger 
generation. Surely it is the strongest 
possible indictment of our clergy that 


in times such as these, when there is’ 


unparalleled opportunity for useful ser- 
vice and leadership, they should be 
capable of nothing better than a flood — 
of idle denunciation against the one 
institution which stands out as the 
home of fearless and critical thinking. — 
One might be given to more serious 
consideration of the strictures passed 
against us by these reverend gentlemne, 
were it not for the fact that their own 
utterances are so filled with confusion 
and contradictions. We are told in one 
breath that our universities ought to 


be secular, and in the next that we 


ought to have chapels and religious 
instruction. We are told that our pro- — 
fessors are undermining our morals and 
our Christian faith, and again that the 
Christian faith has withstood the buf- 
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fetings of fate throughout the ages and: 


will continue in the future to with- 
stand them. Still further, it is assert- 
ed that our lecturers are not experts in 
religion and are incompetent to treat 
this subject at all; yet that it is the 
duty of professors to teach us the 
Christian faith. Is not all this reminis- 
cent of the legend of the Tower of 
Babel? 


One more criticism might be offered 
against these well wishing but some- 
what misinformed divines. It is that 
they who themselves cry out against 
professors who seek to impose ideas 
upon students would resort themselves 
to political means in order the better 
to impose their ideas upon us. Suppose 
that we number among ourselves Jews, 
Mohammedans and Chinese who fail 
to see eye to eye with these zealous 
apostles of militant Christianity. Are 
they, too, to be crushed with the rest 
of us into shapeless and insipid mass of 
dully submissive humanity? Our clergy 
might well take time to pause and re- 
flect that this-is just the sort of action 
which has rendered the names of Hit- 
ler and Bishop Hueller so odious to 
the outside worid. The political big- 
stick may be a potent weapon, but it is 
apt to become a boomerang! 


If the church is to regain its influence 
in the modern world it must resort to 
other methods than those of compul- 
sion. It must set its house in order 
first before it sets forth to convert an 
indifferent world. It must purge iiself 
of the smug righteousness and platitu- 
dinous piety which to the student of 
today is so insufferable. Above all, it 
must abandon its rather easy methods 
and revert to the simple and direct 
ways of Christ, the Master. 

One thing more'I should like to say. 
Let the church be zealous in its attacks 
upon evil and vice. Let it condemn 
corruption, injustice and greed. But 
when it raises its hand to attack free- 
dom of speech and thought in school 
and university; when it seeks to re- 
strain the intellectual freedom of a 
nation; then let it pause in wise con- 
templation of the unhappy fate of King 
James II of England, who attempted to 
interfere with the freedom of the uni- 
versities. 

(Signed), 

ARTHUR D. BIERWAGEN, 
President of the Students’ Union. 
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Editor, The Gateway. 

Dear Sir,—I wish to make a few 
personal observations with respect to 
the recent attack launched by the 
churches of this city against the Uni- 
versity. 

Perhaps before proceeding, I might 
present my credentials in order that 
you may the better judge of what I 
have to say. I am entered upon my 
sixth year of attendance at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. I spent four years 
in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
where I attended classes under the 
more radical of our University profes- 
sors. While in this faculty I studied 
the Oxford Movement and the writings 
of its leaders—Kelile, Pusey and more 
intensively Newman‘s “Apologia.” I 
was especially attracted by Thomas 
Carlyle. Then also, I studied a course 
entitled, “Old and New Testament Lit- 
erature,’ in which I worked on the 
Bible under the direction of men who 
might be called authorities upon it. I 
record all this in order that you may 
judge with what sensitivity I would 
receive any statement made in refer- 
ence to the Bible or to Christianity, 
in any of my classrooms. Yet in all 
my period of attendance at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta I have never at any 
time heard any professor speak even 
slightingly of Christianity, let alone 
“deride” or “sneer” at it. 


It is an unfair aspersion, to say the 
very least, upon the intelligence of our 
faculty, to suggest that they would 
mock a religion which has had such a 
tremendous history, and continues to 
exercise such a tremendous influence 
upon the world. 


However, the problem as I see it 
rests upon a basis of shifting emphasis. 
It is but a narrow provincial attitude 
in any man to say that Christianity is 
the only road to spiritual development, 
when only a minor percentage of the 
world’s population see fit to travel that 
road. Again, there is a not insignificant 
percentage of mankind who disclaim 
the need for any religious spiritual out- 
let, and their works require that their 
attitude be given due consideration. 
Now, the University is an institution 
for the examination of all knowledge, 
and a place where even the Bible must 
be set alongside the rest of the world’s 
contributions and compared with them. 
(When I use the phrase “rest of the 
world’s contributions,” it is without any 
suggestion derogatory to the spiritual 
origin of the Bible.) This process does 
not necessitate disparagement of Chris- 
tianity. It merely implies that Chris- 
tianity must stand test along with the 
other forms of belief and faith. It is 
the duty of the University instructor to 
take a disinterested attitude and leave 
the student to find for himself where 
his emphasis will be placed. Such I 
believe to be actually the case on the 
part of our professors in so far as it 
is humanly possible. (Certain members 
of the teaching staff actively partici- 
pate in sectarian religious services in 
the city, yet, as at one time or another 
a member of their classes in the Uni- 
versity, I have never known them to 
express any opinions in class respecting 
the Bible or sectarian doctrine.) The 
University attitude must be dispassion- 
ate. It is only natural that the atti- 


tude of the churches will insist that the 


emphasis be placed upon Christianity. 
The student will finally place his own 
individual emphasis upon that faith 
which appeals most closely to his own 
personality. Here the tendency will be 
towards Christian faith, due to the 


“pull” of home training, the Christian 
community, and the church as against a 
dispassionate University. This is the 
situation as I see it at the University 


of Alberta. 


your convenience. 


HENRY BIRKS 


Birks Building. 
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probably quite true. 


simply go about being uproarious. 


sober young man. 


for trouble that time. 
of him. 
But the others! 


anities will pass for Varsity spirit. 


juice. 
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SOBER YOUNG MEN 


q 
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j 4 
4 “They’re such fools,” our companion remarked with the complacent 
superiority of the overtown male, as he nodded in the direction of q 
P several Varsity students who were being offensively hilarious. § 
} we agreed, but shades of McCormick rose accusingly before us. d 
we replied, gently but firmly, “they’re just celebrating.” 
3 Never were known so many youths who found so 4 
} many occasions to celebrate as here. F 
‘ went about being uproariously inebriated. Quite the contrary. aes } 
It is all very boring and silly, don’t 
— you think? Loathe as we are to pen platitudes, we really must remark F 
‘ that temperance is the sign of an adult mind. Which ought to make 
. some, not only Varsity men, sit up and think. ; 
We trust we won’t be taken as grim teetotallers ineffectively disguised 
b asa co-ed; or an Oxford grouper fired with missionary zeal, urging our : 
misguided playboys from the primrose path back to the straight and { 
P narrow. Far from it—although the traffic on the former must be’a bit 4 
4 heavy these days—we are simply trying in our small way to reinstate the d 
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Just where he has gained the reputation of being dull remains a 
mystery. He is an infinitely more amusing companion, if not as funny 
as the beery young man; with a wit that is more subtle than loud, and 
an appearance more suave, if not so carefree; a face not quite so pink, 
not so reminiscent of Lifebuoy as—oh! oh! we nearly let ourselves in 
In other words, there’s no need to be ashamed 


Whether it is lack of culture or Christianity that 
makes them behave like morons, we don’t know. We do know, though, 
that they have damaged, almost beyond repair, the general public’s 
opinion of the University. We can’t even have the sneaking pride that 
they think it’s a den of iniquity—rather they think of it as a second- 
class Bedlam. So let’s keep our fools on the campus—(and they’re such 
nice fools)—where they will be appreciated and where all their gay in- 


Here’s to the sober young men! 
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A toast that is drunk in tomato 


The Rev. Arthur Murphy, M.A., 
points to the fact that down through 
the ages Christianity has been battered 
by attacks, but the foundation of faith 
has withstood the attacks. It would 
be a serious indictment of the church 
today, in view of its past history, if it 
can no longer withstand anything so 
mild as a dispassionate comparison 
with other similar institutions and 
foundations of belief existent in the 
modern world. 


The attack launched by the churches 
has been very general. Two specific 
instances of statements made by pro- 
fessors were reported in the Edmonton 
Journal. I quote them as follows: (1) 
“We have no special proof of Christ; 
the name of Jesus was that given to a 
cult 2,000 years ago and that Christ was 
a healer in Alexandria’; (2) “Put your 
Bible on the shelf.” To my mind the 
obvious absurdity of these statements, 
as found simply on the face of them, 
should be sufficient evidence to any 
reasonable being that no University 
professor would make them. Taking 
the first statement, we see that there is 
a distinction made between the terms 
“Jesus” and “Christ,” yet “Christ,” 
which is a Greek designation of a 
Jewish divine state something in the 
nature of a title, is used in the last 
portion of the statement as the name 
of a man, “a healer in Alexandria.” 
With regard to the second statement, 
“put your Bible on the shelf,’ it is 
an admitted fact that even those who 
are “unbelievers” credit the Bible as 
being one of the world’s greatest 
classics. To attribute these statements 
to our professors is but an unconsider- 
ed reflection upon their intelligence. Is 
is not more probable that these are the 
garbled reports of a lecture, removed 
from their context, and distorted by 
some youth who delights in shocking 
his elders? There are students at- 
tending the University quite capable 
of behaving in this way—perhaps I was 
one once. 


Dr. A. R. Osborn asks us to beware 
of “ramshackle or rickety thinking.” 
He asserts that if a student wishes to 
find the answer to a question in physics 
he will approach one of the professors 
who is a specialist in that subject. He 
asks any students with any religious 
questions which puzzle them to come to 
him, presumably as an authority in 
religion. But the analogy fails. Sup- 
pose my question concerns the doctrine 
of reincarnation, why should I go to 
a man whom I know beforehand to 
have placed his emphasis upon Chris- 
tianity, which does not countenance the 
Doctrine of Reincarnation? Suppose my 
question concerns the doctrine of the 
Infallibility of the Pope, why should I 
consult Dr. Osborn, whom I know does 
not believe in the doctrine? Suppose 
my question concerns the very exist- 
ence of God, why should I consult Dr. 
Osborn rather than, say, my physics 
professor? 


In conclusion, may I say that reli- 
gious experience is something which 
grounds itself more deeply in the per- 
sonality than any other single group 
of knowledge. It is something which 
must have been emplanted before one 
enters University. But once found, it 
will withstand more than a few derisive 
sallies, even from professors, and it 
will withstand even the inroads of re- 
sentment that may arise due to a 
militant church. However, I welcome 
this attack of the clergy in that it will 
stir up a certain amount of thought 
upon the subject of religion within the 
student body—a furtherance of the ob- 
ject of the University. 


DAVID G. ROSS. 
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NOTES FROM 
MOUNT ROYAL 


Mount Royal College ediiton of The 
Gateway makes its bow to the student 
body with this issue. We hope through 
the use of these columns to stimulate 
the college spirit, to promote the mu- 
tual understanding and to interpret the 
life, good, bad and collegiate, to our 
students. 


At the first meeting of the Student 
Council the editorial staff of the MLR.C. 
edition of The Gateway was appointed. 
D’Alton Howe was chosen as Editor-in- 
Chief. The Saturday edition will be 
under the direction of Joan Mayhood, 
assisted by L. Gordon Bennett, while 
Duncan Campbell, assisted by Aylmer 
Ryan, will be responsible for the Wed- 
nesday edition. The editors will be 
responsible for their reportorial staff. 


Miss M. L. Carrick, dean of women, 
was hostess on Saturday evening, Oct. 
20, at Mount Royal College, at an in- 
formal party, honoring the rugby team 
on its return from the High River game. 
In addition to the students, Dr. G. W. 
Kerby, Mr. and Mrs. Burchill, Mr. A. 
R. O. McDonald, Mr. R. Purvis and 
Mr. John Collier attended this enjoy- 
able function. 


On Tuesday, Oct. 24, under the direc- 
tion of Miss M. Ross, the M.R.C. Girls’ 
Swimming Club was organized. Hiss 
Helen Warnock was appointed con- 
vener. The club will meet every Wed- 
nesday afternoon at the Y.W.C.A. 


We had with us in chapel on Friday 
morning, Mr. Beverley Oaten, the Gen- 
eral Secretary for the Dominion of the 
Students’ Christian Movement. He 
also addressed the first meeting of the 
S.C.M. 


The Mount Royal College rugby 
team will play Olds’ rugby team at 
Calgary in Mewata Park at three 
o'clock. How about lots of active 
support! 


The M.R.C. Girls’ Basketball team has 
commenced their season under the able 
direction of Mr. R. Purvis. Practices 
are called Monday, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day afternoons. 


An Anglican bishop at Edmonton ex- 
presses alarm this week at what he 
claims is atheistical and demoralizing 
teaching by some leaders in higher ed- 
ucation. President Wallace met the 
accusation with a strong denial. A 
university is not necessarily a meeting 
place for many and differing ideas in 
the march of progress. University en- 
trance presupposes a maturity and in- 
dividual discipline, a set of values and 
a direction on the part of candidates 
for its degrees, which enable them to 
give careful critical consideration to 
any point of view, accepting or reject- 
ing such at will. 


SPANISH CLUB IS FORMED 


An effort is being made at present 
to establish in the University a Spanish 
Club. The purpose of this club is to 
bring together all students who are 
interested in speaking Spanish and in 
discussing the life and affairs of 
Spanish-speaking countries. It is pro- 
posed to: conduct the club along lines 
similar to the German and French 
clubs already in operation. 

To this end a meeting has been call- 
ed for Tuesday evening, Oct. 30, at 8:00 
p.m., in the library of St. Joseph’s 
College. The meeting will be address- 
ed by Mr. R. E. Zuar, and the election 
of officers will take place. Refresh- 
ments will be served. A cordial in- 
vitation is extended to all who are in- 
terested in the work of the club to be 
present at this meeting. 


CO-ED COLUMN 
THE CALICO CAT 


Purrs and meows about town: 

Some Juniors and a gay Freshette were 
standing in the Arts, 

Said the Juniors to the Freshie—“Al- 
though it breaks our hearts 

To have you go, oh Freshie dear, we 
really feel you ought 

To leave us now and look upon the 
wonders in the “Rot.” 


A Senior and a Sophomore were stand- 
ing idly by, 

But they cocked a knowing ear, and 
listened on the sly. 

“Come let us see this thrilling sight!” 
the lordly Senior cried— 

“Perhaps ’twill be a picture show,” his 
humbler friend replied. 


The Senior and the Sophomore went 
racing down the hall, 

The Senior passed the Sophomore, and 
beat him to the wall, 

And there he met with posters, and saw 
some gaudy signs, 

And gasped to read “Elections!” when 
he’d hoped for valentines. 


The Senior cursed the Juniors—he 
cried, “It’s all a gyp— 

I thought you spoke of something 
grand!” “We hoped you'd take a tip,” 

The Juniors told them both, “Cam- 
paigns strike just the note.” 

The Senior and the Soph said “Thanks” 
and hurried off to vote. 

* * * 


Everyone is complaining about Var- 
sity, it seems, so why shouldn’t I? I 
resent Bilge—and after all, haven’t I a 
perfect right to? The authors of Bilge 
(“It would take a low breed of males 
to write such low-down hooey,” mut- 
ters she under her breath)—well, as I 
was saying, the authors of Bilge have 
insultingly insinuated that there has 
been nary a column to support our 
noble Gateway. Phooie, says I, but 
nevertheless ’m hurt to the well known 
quick. I’m only a poor struggling cat— 
but I’m doing my best and laying my 
soul as bare as any columnist you ever 
heard of—and Oh! how sweet would be 
a little encouragement, but instead of 
praise, all I get is bilge! 

* * * 


Every time I dash madly up to the 
second floor of the Arts through the 
gloom of the unlighted stairway (some- 
how, though the lights are there, no- 
body ever thinks of turning them on) 
to my “five o'clock,” I get a shock. 
There’s something about tearing your- 
self away from Tuck to plow through 
the twilight of a nippy Fall day on 
your way to a lecture that seems to 
bring all the hidden philosophy out of 
your innermost soul. And so as I wan- 
der vaguely down the hall and make 
a bound for the stairs, I’m all wrapped 
up in a dream—and just as I get to 


the head of the stairs I’m rudely 
awakened by the shock of seeing a de- 
cidedly red-faced Egyptian Queen (I 
guess she’s an Egyptian Queen, I never 
had the courage to get close enough 
to find out for sure) glaring at me 
from among hundreds of comfortable, 
conventional grey illustrations. Id 
never notice her late-lamented Imperial 
Majesty if she weren’t all colored up 
—but as it is, I can’t help thinking 
of the fair Cleopatra—and when I think 
of my old friend Pat (“Little Egypt” we 
used to call her in those days) I get 
so sentimental there’s no living with me 
—and then what sort of a mood am I 
in for a lecture? I tell you, something 
must soon be done about it, or I fear 
next Spring there will be no “Cat, 
Miss Calico” found among the long, 
long list of those passing English 64— 
oh! woe is me! 
* * * 


It was with the traditional pang that 
I gazed on Harold Teen t’other night. 
For years Harold’s would-be-bright 
ideas have been regarded as fashion 
trends for the young—he has become 
the Esquire of the collegiate lad—and 
always some clear-eyed young idealist 
in the garment industry has forgotten 
his ideals and flooded the market with 
purple pants or something—and it will 
probably be the same now. Are we to 
stand by meekly and see our beloved 
institution filled with erstwhile rugged 
engineers prancing around in the latest 
monstrosity? Arise, ye folk of Alberta 
—for verily I say unto you, when big- 
ger and better faiths are shattered and 
destroyed, side-pleated trousers will 
destroy ’em. 


IN MEMORIAM 


There was a young lawyer called Ford — 
Who thought that she could afford 
A yacht and a car, 
A penthouse and a bar, 
But there was nothing left over for 
board. 
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THE GATEWAY 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1934 


SURVEY OF STUDENT RELIGION 


(Continued from Page One) 


The graph printed above shows the remarkably close point correlation 
between the religious home and the persistence of belief in the individual. This 
is true of the entire group tested, students and non-students alike. As between 
these two groups the following table bears out the general trend, the highly 
selective non-students again being more religious. 

Students Average Score by Degree Non-Student Average Score by 

of Home Training. Degree of Home Training. 


(No. of subjects in brackets) (No. of subjects in brackets) 
1st degree ... w 99.8 (44) 1st degree 69.8 (30) 
2nd degree . 50.8 (179) 2nd degree 62.4 (90) 
38rd degree 39.9 (114) 3rd degree 54.8 (26) 
4th degree 23 (2) Ath degree oceecccenne None 


Statistically, these 
investigation. 
Ill—THE SUBJECTIVE SCORES. 

Certain results obtained from the questionaire were set down in the form 
of graphs in order to summarize the information gleaned from the questions 
and the appended graph. To roughly designate the two sources of information 
the terms objective and subjective estimates were used—the objective estimate 
referring to the estimate we made of the degree of the subjects’ religiosity as 
determined by his answers to the fifty questions, the subjective estimate 
referring to the estimate the subject made of his own religiosity by plotting his 
past and present religious aititudes on the graph. By mathematical proceedings 
the two estimates, objective and subjective, were reduced to a common score 
and the results were plotted on a composite graph, as shown below, which 
reveals the scorings of the student and non-student groups for each year of age. 

Before proceeding to a detailed study of this graph, the attention of the 
reader must again be drawn to a highly significant fact. The 146 non-students 
were selected from a highly religious group. As mentioned previously, we 
have a representative University group being compared with a non-student 
group wholly selected from highly religious groups such as Sunday school 
classes and Young People’s societies. Consequently the graphs of the non- 
students are limited in their usefulness by the fact that the data on which 
they were constructed were obtained from church groups only and were not 
representative of the non-student group as a whole. 


Score 
COMPOSITE. GRAPH 


STUDENTS~ 
SUBIECTUME essaeenas 
OBJECTIVE ssrreereees 


1.2. 


NON-STUDENTS~ 
SUBJECTIVE cmmememsms 
OBJECTIVE 


SOPH. SENIOR 


14 (Students) 18 FRESH. 
(24) 


JUNIOR 
14 (Non-Students) (20) ) 

Let us first examine the student scores. There we find two curves, the 
one labelled subjective depicting the past and present attitudes of the students 
for every point from the time he first entered high school to the time he left 
University, the other illustrating the scores made by the students of each 
academic year during the years of University attendance. Our first observa- 
tion is that the general level of the objective curve is considerably higher than 
the student subjective curve. In other words, the student thinks he is much 
more antagonistic to church dogma than he really is. It is not unlikely that the 
undergraduate air of independence and self-reliance is much less deeply rooted 
than we have been led to believe. The gradual drop in the objective curve 
suggests a slow falling away from orthodox belief from Freshman to Senior 
years. Note, however, that the students as a group believe—as plotted on the 
subjective graph appended to the questionaire—they drop five times as far on 
the scale of dogma acceptance before they get to University as after. This may 
partially be explained by the impossible height of blind faith they registered 
when in the closing years of public school, but it would also seem to indicate 
that the students do lose more of their faith and belief before they enter the 
University than they do thereafter. On the other hand, the objective graphs 
clearly illustrate an actual drop in score from the Freshman to the Senior years, 
while the students themselves believe they leave University nearly as religious 
as when they entered—as shown by the subjective curve. The natural infer- 
ence is that since University training tends to retard the rejection of religious 
concepts, age is the determining factor affecting the degree of adherence 
exhibited to church teachings. 
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THE TIVOLI 


The Management of the Tivoli Ballroom begs to announce that a 
special University Students’ Dance will be held at the Tivoli on each 
Tuesday night, commencing on Tuesday, Nov. 6th. 
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DEBATE 


(Continued from Page One) 


ceeded their time allowance, the 
Speaker once more, in a very sad 
voice, read the resolution, suggested 
that it could easily be used again, 
and threw the meeting open to general 
discussion. The first speaker from the 
floor was a certain Matheson, a young 
man who apparently feels that he is 
wifted with a pretty wit as a raconteur. 
Having produced several extraneous 
and hoary excerpts from the “Reader's 
Digest,’ he retired among general 
groans. He was succeeded by Epstein 
the Younger, who merely drank some 
of the Government’s water. One Orr 
twin then made a few remarks. Gil- 
lespie, profiting from the Ag _ public- 
speaking class, traced the history of 
the now defunct Men’s Disciplinary 
Ci mmittee. Hugh John Macdonald, 
Freshman, deplored in mournful tones 
the lack of interest in student govern- 
ment, and a young lady presented the 
Pembina point of view, which is ap- 
parently that co-eds need no rules; 
they’ve learnt from experience. 

The Speaker, after several more re- 
marks from the floor, closed the dis- 
cussion, and Shortliffe launched his re- 
buttl. He was only interrupted by the 
ubiquitous Mr. McCormick, who, speak- 
ing as a lawyer, made a few remarks in 
the best Taurus tradition, obviously 
speaking with intent to shock rather 
than to inform. However, Shortliffe 
regained the floor, and repeated once 
more the conviction of the affirmative 
that the University’s function was, or 
should be, purely cademic. 

The resolution was now put to the 
vote. The result was a tremendous 
majority for the affirmative. The House 
gradully emptied, while McLung in- 
dulged in a little philosophical mono- 
logue as to the subject of the next 
debate. Just what it will be we don’t 
know, but we hope the speakers will. 


INTERFERENCE—EH WHAT? 


PAGING GRAHAM McNAMEE 


The Woodman-Duggan battle waged to the right of the picture was censored by the Rugby Union. 


The curves of the non-students tend to “substantiate this finding. The non- 


student subject tells us that he too falls in the scale of religious belief during 
his high school years. He tells us, in point of fact, that it is not till the age of 
twenty that his slipping is checked. After that point, however, both the objec- 
tive and subjective curves show a decided rise and the non-student becomes— 
as must all young people who, after that age, actively remain in religious 
movements—very religious. It seems not improbable that the first part of the 
analysis may well be applicable to the non-student group as a whole—indicating 
again that age, not school influence, is the determining factor—while the sudden 
rise after the age of twenty may be peculiar only to those who remain, as did 
our non-student subjects, actively engaged in church work after that age. 

We may thus conclude from this examination that, at least as far as the 
results of this investigation are concerned, while University life undoubtedly 
has an influence on the religious beliefs of students, the age factor also plays 
a highly significant role in determining the degree of adherence, among both 
the students and non-students, to church teachings. The downward trend of 
religious belief from the Freshmen to the Senior years, considerable according to 
our objective scores, negligible according to the opinion of the students them- 
selves, may undoubtedly be partially due to the fact that older students and 
courses stimulating reflective thinking point the way to doubt with regard to 
dogma belief, the student tending to acquire an attitude of greater reliance on 
his own judgment as opposed to religious authority. But that is by no means 
the whole of the story—the tendency unquestionably exists to a potent and 
far-reaching degree, among all young people, for doubt and disbelief to appear 
with increasing age. 

CONCLUSION. 

Again let us remind the reader of the limitations of such a project as this. 
As a statistical study, it suffers from inadequate sampling of outside groups. 
Another investigation could add a necessary part to the picture by measuring 
non-university religious opinion among\ purely social groups, that is, those not 


INTERFAC. RUGBY 


The Pharm-Med-Dents went down to 
their third successive defeat at the 
hands of Bob Gibson’s Commerce team 
to the tune of 12-5 on Wednesday. 
Commerce stepped into the lead in the 
first quarter when a touchdown was 
scored on a quarterback sneak by 
Thexton. From then on until the third 
period, the balance of play was slightly 
in favor of Commerce, and another 
touchdown was scored by Thexton on a 
pretty broken field run by Thexton. 
Two rounges were also scored in the 
meantime. But in the third quarter 
the Meds, by means of costly fumbles 
by the Commerce team and a success- 
ful forward pass, got into scoring posi- 
tion, and Blades made a nice twenty 
yard run for a try, which was not 
converted. 


Tommy Blades stood out in the Med 
aggregation with some spectacular 
broken field runs and the lone touch- 
down, while Don Thexton, Roche and 
Tim Canty did good worok for Com- 
merce. 


Down by the old mill he tried to kiss 
her, but she wouldn’t kiss him by a 
dam site. 
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selected by a common religious tie. 


The use of a questionaire is itself open to a valid criticism. It measures only 
belief, not ethical standards; but Christianity emphasizes works as well as faith. 
A second investigation as to standards of ethical judgment of students and non- 
religious outside groups would be of great value. 

With these desiderata in mind, we submit the following conclusions as facts 
which may claim to be as indisputable as any revealed so far in this 


controversy: 
(1) The permanence and quality of 


the religious belief of young adults is 


fixed mainly by the home training. This is the most reliable conclusion 


reached. 


(2) With increasing age the belief tends to be weakened. The falling away 
is more pronounced in pre-university years for both groups than during 
the years of normal university attendance. 

(3) In so far as the influence of growth can be separated from that of the 
university as such, university training has two effects: 

(a) To produce a definiteness of opinion in the mind of the student as to 
whether or not he will believe. 
(b) To retard the falling away from belief common to both groups with 


the passage of time. 


STUDENTS’ COUNCIL 


(Continued from Page One) 


the traditional treasurer. Tuck was 
pained that Epstein, whom he had 
hitherto considered one of his warmest 
friends, should think this. He said 
that Literary was getting more this 
year than ever before, whereat Epstein 
said he was glad to see it coming into 
its own. Someone asked Jack if the 
Students’ Union owned the University, 
and he replied in the negative. The 
Publicity Department has offered a 
higher price, to wit, a mess of pottage. 

Controversy raged over basketball 
equipment financing. Wilson said he 
had cut the pants and shirts as much 
as he dared within the limits of com- 
mon decency, but Tuck had also cut 
the year book expenses, so for some 
reason not obvious to the press the 
price of basketball went up. 

Tuck observed in regard to the 
$25 for badminton coach that the coach 
was there to give a hand to beginners. 
Council felt that amateur applause 
should be substituted for this stimulat- 
ing feature. 

Council was staggered by hockey ap- 
propriations, and was unable to decide, 
since hockey plans are not definite yet. 
The question of sticks was a stickler, 
and it was felt that the boys will have 
to play cautiously this year in order 
to save sticks. 

Epstein said that golf should not be 
voted $12. No one seemed disposed 
to argue, so Epstein said that golf 
should be voted $12. To his joy this 
provoked a hot argument, which was 
discontinued when Collins whispered to 
Epstein to conserve his strength for the 
larger literary issue yet to come. 

Mr. McCormick swept into the room 
at this point and sat down. Miss Chap- 
man gazed upon the great man with 
satisfactory awe, and Ed graciously 
smiled his permission. 

Miss Swallow didn’t know how in 
the Sam Hill the ladies could buy 
hockey this year. McIntosh suggested 
that they dispense with gold plate signs 
for a change. The meeting adjourned 


Act IV. This time Council met in 
Room 101 to feast their eyes on an- 
other blackboard full of strange signs. 

Almost at once ten dollars was pared 
off debating estimates. Messrs. Collins 
and Epstein were forcibly held down, 
and their physical prowess not being 
great, it was felt that ten more dollars 
could be lopped off. Collins fainted, 
and while he was being brought 
around another ten dollars was sub- 
tracted. Epstein said that the debaters 
were going to Saskatoon this year. 
McCormick said no, that they were go- 
ing to Vancouver. Bill said he’d bet 
five cents, he’d bet a quarter. “All 
right,” said Ed, “that'll be forty cents 
you owe me.” 

Deliberations became very involved 
in this room, for the struggle must be 
carried on on a higher literary plane. 
Histrionics and oratory were given free 
play. At one point only a bare’ but 
palpitating two inches separated the 
flushed countenances of Epstein and 
Tuck. Mr. Tuck was now hoarse, and 
clung to the radiator for support. He 
could only point. 

The athletic group referred to the 
literary appropriation for flowers with 
contempt. They felt the price of pan- 
sies to be too high. 

Mr. Tuck felt that the dramatic fes- 
tival players seemed to live pretty high 
in Calgary. Collins cleverly pointed 
out that the Calgary hotels are taller 
than those of Edmonton. 

Then the debacle over the seventy- 
five dallars asked for support of the 
Political Science Club which had been 
granted constitutional status as the 
fourth arm of the literary society last 
year. Council refused to vote a cent, 
saying it was no more deserving than 
the Philosophical Society or the $.C.M. 
This stung. Epstein offered to resign. 
There was disorder. The press was 
asked to leave. Since the press had 
an eight-thirty and a bare few seconds 
to make it, he obeyed. The agonized 
and dying tones of Epstein pursued him 
down the hall, crying “I can’t see why 
basketball gets thirteen hundred dol- 
lars and the whole blank Literary So- 
ciety only gets eight hundred and 


for coffee. eighty!” Came the dawn. 
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The Corona Hotel Dining Room 
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For Reservations Phone 27106 
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For Charming Surroundings and Excellent Cuisine ‘ 
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Lowest Prices 
WOMEN’S HOCKEY 


We develop and print any size roll, 


6 or 8 exposures, for 30c 


REPRINTS, 5c EACH 


Pre-season training for the 
women’s hockey team starts 
Monday at 4:30 down at” the 
grid. Coach Al Wilson will be 
out to put the girls through the 
paces. It is important that all 
girls interested in hockey turn 
out to this practice. 


Merrick Drug Store 


Jasper East Next C.P.R. Bldg. 
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STUDENTS, ATTENTION! 
RESIDENT STUDENTS ESPECIALLY! 
When leaving your Dry Cleaning at the Office be sure to specify 


THE GARNEAU 


TAILORS, DRY CLEANERS 


— AFAIR DEAL TO ALL — 


We challenge the world with this statement 
T. Meaden, Prop. Phone 31378 
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SEE THE BRITISH SHOTGUN SHELLS 
ON SALE AT 


85c -- 95c -- $1.15 


PER BOX OF 25 


Motor Car Supply Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


10130 105th Street. Phone 24171 
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For Better Grade Shoe 
Repairing 


KENWARD'S 


SHOE REPAIR SHOP 
NOTED FOR QUICK SERVICE 


10045 101A Avenue | 


(Opposite Eaton’s Groceteria) 


Edmonton, Alberta 


Please Mention Gateway 


Phone 24265 


